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DISSERTATION 
| On the following Suhject: 


What Cauſes n ly nn to 8 2 
Nation populous* And what Effect has tbe 
Populouſneſs of a ation on its Trade? A 
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Connubiis arviſque novis operata juventus. VIRG. 
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l ſociety is abſolutely requiſite to the hap- 
pineſs of mankind, and was originally entered in- 
to with a view to ſecure it; yet from conſidering the 
numbers of men to be found i in moſt nations, it ſeems 
doubtful, whether their political inſtitutions, and pre- 
vailing manners, have in fact promoted it ſo effectuallß 
as might have been expected. For upon ſurveying the } 
whole world, ſcarce any countries are to be found, 
however civilized, whoſe inhabitants are near ſo nu- 
merous as their territories would ſupport. Even thoſe 
which appear very populous could generally, from the 
beſt computations, maintain far greater numbers than 
they can boaſt. But were their eſtabliſhed forms of 

government, and general methods of living, of ſuch 
happy influence as might be wiſhed, this could not 


have been the cafe. Did mankind in general experi- 
A 2 
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* 


ence themſelves to be happy and at caſe, it ſeems in the 

higheſt degree reaſonable to conclude, that their num- 
"> "4 £7 1 | 

bers muſt have increaſed,” in à ſhart time, to a much 


greater proportion. Their univerſal love for ſociety, as 
well as natural defire of offspring, muſt unavoidably. 


have produced this effect, were there not ſome real 


and permanent obſtacles, which prevent its taking 


- 


ind have in reality increaſed to the extent .of thoſe 


numbers which they are by nature eapable of arriving 


at; or that the ſcarcity of inhabitants ſo notorious in 
ſeveral countries, can be owing to any defects or limi- 


tations inherent in human nature itſelf, The conſtitu- 


tion of the world alone will not admit of the ſuppoſi- 


tion. When even the minuteſt parts of the univerſe 
ſeem wiſely contrived for their particular uſes, our 
common reaſon will ſcarce ſuffer us to think, that the 
moſt noble order of beings it contains ſhould be na- 


turally incapable of fulfilling theirs, by inhabiting, 
cultivating, and enjoying it. The ſame goodneſs, which 


Z brought men into being, muſt needs have intended, 
that they ſhould be happy, and as numerous, as the 


world he placed them in could make them. 


If we conſult experience, and appeal to the teſtimony 


of facts, they will evidently warrant the ſame conclu- 
ſion, That the want of far greater numbers of men, 
than are found in moſt nations, is owing to the man- 


ners and cuſtoms adopted amongſt them; and not to | 


any bounds originally preſcribed to human nature. 
For, not to enter into a minute detail of particulars, 
there ſeems great reaſon to think, that the moſt conſi- 
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mw. For it can by no means be imagined, that man- 
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ans part of the world has been much fuller of in- 
habitants in ſome former ages, than it is at preſent. 
And it has been conſtantly remarked, that when any 
ſudden calamities have ſwept off great numbers in 4 
nation, the immediate ſubſequent increaſe of the peo- 
ple has been much greater than at other times. Nor is 
it leſs obſervable from modern inſtances, that in infant 
colonies the people multiply in a much larger propor- 
tion, than in the eſtabliſhed, and extremely flouriſh- 
ing, mother country, Whereas at firſt fight it ſhould 
ſeem, that the various difficulties they muſt have to 
encounter, would prove very. fatal impediments to the 
growth of their numbers, It is evident, none but poli- 
tical and external cauſes, diſtin& from any natural de- 
fects, can account for the want of the ſame increaſe i in 
a nation long civilized, and flouriſhing; as Appears 

among the refuſe and moſt debauched part of its pe 

ple, — — tranſplanted into a deſert and — 

country. To ſich cauſes therefore mult be attributed 

the ſcarcity of inhabitants obſervable in almoſt every 

part of the world; and whatever meaſures are beſt 
calculated to remove them, muſt principally contri- 


| bute to render a nation populous. 


I. All theſe external obſtacles to the natural "Ie 
af mankind, though they may appear in many differ- 
ent ſhapes, and ariſe. immediately from a great va- 
riety of 2 and inſtitutions, muſt center at length 


in this one fundamental obſtruction, The great difficul- 


ties men experience in procuring ſupport for themſelves, 
and their families. Wherever this prevails, ſelf- love will 


deter great numbers from burthening themſelves T 
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the incumbrance of a family; and even a more gene- 
rous regard for their offspring will have the ſame effect t 
upon others. But had every man a morally certain } © 
proſpect of being able by his induſtry to procure a ii 
comfortable ſubſiſtence for himſelf, and his immediate tl! 
dependants, there can be no reaſon to imagine, that c 
thoſe paſſions which are ſo conſpicuous and active in o 
human nature, would not have their full effect; and v 
ſoon produce a ſurprizing degree of populouſneſs on 
the earth. The ſame defire of promoting our own 
happineſs, which in the former caſe muſt neceſſarily 
tend to depopulate a nation, would-in theſe circum- 
ſtances equally contribute to the production of its full 
ſtock of inhabitants. This then may be laid down as |: 
fundamental maxim in the preſent enquiry; That what- 
ever employments, manners, or political conſtitutions, 
are calculated to make the neceſſary ſupports of life ¶ tio 
more eafily, and more univerſally attainable, muſt 
| effentially tend to promote the populouſneſs of a 
| - - nation. 8 5 10. 1 
II. The generality of men every where owe their 
ppinions much more to the influence of prejudice and 
example, than to any conſideration of things them 
felves. Nor is there any particular in which this influ- 
ence of faſhion appears more conſpicuous, than their 
general notions of the wants, and: even the neceſſaries 
of life. Nature, it is agreed on all hands, has confined 
their number within a ſmall compaſs; and deſigned 
them to conſiſt of ſuch things, as every one may ac- 
quire. But the wanton imaginations of men can in- 
duſtriouſly multiply them without end, and 2 


* being by no means of ſpontaneous production, but 
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difficulty in their acquiſition the chicf allufement to 

their purſuit. - If this once becomes the reigning ſpirit 
of a nation, it is obvious what effect it muſt have upon 
its future increaſe. The greater the number is of ſuch 
things as people in general regard in the light of ne- 
ceſſaries of life, and the more difficult they are to be 
obtained, the ſmaller muſt be the proportion of thoſe 
who can poſſeſs them. And though they ſhould be in 
great meaſure imaginary; that will create little or no 
difference in the conſequences, that muſt ariſe from the 
want of them. Men will purſue their own ſatisfaction 
in ſuch enoyments and poſſeſſions as they expect to 
find it in: and whether their opinions of happineſs 
are true or falſe, they will ſtudiouſly avoid bringing 
themſelves into ſuch circumſtances, as they imagine 
muſt deſtroy it. It is plain therefore, that in propor- 
tion as the fancied requiſites of life become more nu- 
merous, and difficult to be obtained, thoſe natural in- 
clinations, which if not obſtructed would induce every 
one to marry, will be overborn and extinguiſhed by 
the oppolite, and more preſſing influence of ſelf-love. 
From whence it muſt readily be acknowledged, that 


| whatever is calculated to preſerve a frugal ſimplicity of 
taſte and manners, to regulate the luxurious fancies, 


and reſtrain the fruitleſs indulgencies of a people; 


is ſo far adapted to increaſe the populouſneſs of a 


nation. 


III. Every member of a ſociety muſt ae is 
ſupport either from his own perſonal induſtry, or from 
the labour of others. For the moſt ſimple requiſites of 
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ate to ſubſiſt upon it; the greater muſt be the ſhare of 
its produce, which every individual may obtain. For 


ſäaries from which all muſt s ſupplied, tis manifeſt that 
the ſmaller this is, the more difficult it muſt be for 


will ſatisfy his own, and his dependants' wants. On the 
produce of the public labour increaſes. The general 


member of the community, by leſſening or increaſing 


erice the lightening this burthen muſt ever have upon theſſh 
; frequency of marriages, among the bulk of the people, 
ve cannot be at a loſs to determine. This then ſeems 
another truth of great concern in the preſent queſtion; 
That whatever ſerves to create or improve a general ſpi- 
Tit of induſtry in a nation, does in a very high degree 
| promote 'the ſpeedy and great increaſe of a people. 


; for the moſt part with an uniform regularity through 
out the whole ſpecies, and are attended with ſimilar 


06) 


U ting the care bund diligence of man to procure, eff 
and fit a for his uſe, induſtry alone muſt be the 
- original and real fund for the ſupport of all. The 


greater proportion this general ſtock of induſtry. in a 


nation bears to the whole number of the people, who 


if the whole induſtry of a people taken together is ſmall 
in reſpe& to their numbers, the produce of it muſt be 
ſo likewiſe. And this being the whole ſtock of neceſ- 


every one to procure that particular portion of it, which 


contrary, the great buſineſs of procuring ſubſiſtence 
muſt become proportionably more eaſy, as the whole Ind 


induſtry of a nation therefore can neither be augment- 
ed nor diminiſhed, without ſenſibly affecting every 


the difficulty of ſupporting a family. And what influ- 


TV. Thoſe paſſions which are natural to man, prevail 


effects 
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he 1 5 has N 1 80 them ſuch "a 
re capable of accompliſhing ſo important an end. For 
his purpoſe it was manifeſtly intended, that the neceſ- 
ary duties of parents, which ſo often involve them in 
he greateſt care and anxiety, ſhould be at the ſame 
ime the genuine ſources of their ſincereſt ſatisfaction 
nd delight. Theſe are the chief inducements and re- 
ards hich nature has appointed for every man, who 
ndertakes the anxious labours of ſupporting a family. 


TY And where the minds of a people retain their natural 
agent, and right difpoſition, experience fully ſhews, 
Lu at the hopes of theſe honeſt ſatisfactions are encou- 


gements ſufficient for inducing men in general to 
Harry. While the common dictates of modeſty and 
rtue retain a tolerable influence on the generality of 
people, and turn their moſt active and intereſting 
aſſions into their proper channels, the community will 
dntinue to proſper, and its numbers ſenfably increaſe. 
t it is notorious that the opinions of a nation may be 
ianged, their paſſions perverted, and the plaineſt ſug- 
ſtions of nature overruled, by the force 0 publick ex- 


ple. If the moſt rational ſatisfactions, founded A 
| the 
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SY lis Uoſeſt ties of bloap Th" friendikip become ridi. 
culed and deſpiſed by the higher ranks, they will foon 
be neglected by the lower; and what the few, who are 
exalted, contemn, the generality will ſoon be found to 


manners prevail, accompanied with an averſion to in 
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avoid. When a corrupted taſte, and diſſoluteneſs o 


ſtitutions the moſt beneficial to ſociety, and even abſo 


lutely requiſite to its ſupport; the infection will ſprea W it 
its baneful influence, in putting a ſtop to marriage a ** 


mong the bulk of the people. Whatever therefore pro 
motes a virtuous regularity of manners, and reſtrain 
the growth of vice and debauchery, cannot but bi 


greatly 1 inftrumental 1 in Mg the populouſneſs of di 
nation. to 
' Theſe therefore appear to be certain and cffe@tu elt 
methods of rendering a nation populous: th 
The procuring a great plenty of ry ns ref b. 
lite to their ſupport. oy 
The diminiſhing the number of their imagina 1 
wants. 
The univerſal encouragement and increaſe of in as 
duſtry. e 
And the reſtraining debauchery, and preſerving att 
duc regard to the principles of modeſty and virtue, 
There remain yet unmentioned ſeveral other part an! 
Jack: of the ſame nature and tendency with thoſe whidl 
have been explained. But as theſe comprehend in the ma 


' -moſt of the chief ſprings, and firſt principles, up the 


which the populouſneſs of nations muſt depend; the. of 
ſeems no neceſſity for inſiſting u — many others, whid ob! 
thou cot 
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though of great use, are of comparativel) y lefs im port- | 


ance in the queſtion. Eſpecially as from theſe general 
conſiderations we may be enabled to deduce with cer- 
tainty particular concluſions; and thus trace out the 
immediate cauſes of the increaſe of a people. 

All the variety of occupations, which furniſh em- 
ployment for mankind, may be divided into two di- 
ſtinct ſorts: the Abou of agriculture, and the arts 


neceſſary to life, on the one hand; commerce, with 


thoſe of elegance and refinement, on the other. It 
would be needleſs, as well as difficult, to aſſign the 


exact boundaries of theſe different kinds of arts; as the 


diſtinction in general is ſufficiently clear and obvidie; 
to warrant any concluſions built upon the nature of 
either. By the neceſſary arts muſt be underſtood all 
thoſe, whoſe principal uſe- conſiſts in facilitating and 
erfecting the. production of all the neceſſaries of life: 
y thoſe of refinement, ſuch as are chiefly employed 
in contributing to the ornaments and elegancies of it. 
As both taken together furniſh all the opportunities 
men can have for the exertion of their ingenuity or in- 
duſtry, their effects muſt be of the greateſt moment 
to the ſubject of the preſent enquiry, and deſerve an 
attentive and ſeparate conſideration. 
And firſt of agriculture, and all ſuch arts as are in 
any degree requiſite to our ſupport. 
1. Since they are the neceſſaries of life only, which 
mankind can ſubſiſt upon; the greater the quantity of 


theſe is, which a nation produces, the greater number 


of people may maintain themſelves in it. From this 


obſervation alone we may conclude in general, that no 


country can ever have been populous, while their 
| lands 
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3 lands were in a great ts e It is hd 
+ therefore, the ſtate of agriculture in a nation muſt 
preſcribe. limits to its populouſneſs, and afford us. a 
andard to judge of it. Nor is it in a leſs degree the 
immediate cauſe on which it muſt depend. The na- 


| _ tural conſequence . of a general application to this, 


and the other arts connected with it, muſt evidently 
be the production of a vaſt plenty of all the neceſſa- 
Ties of lle. And this, it was before obſerved, ſeems of 
all others the moſt natural and effectual method of 


increaſing a, people. For where all the common ſup- 


ts of life are produced in the greateſt abundance, 


o every ſingle perſon will be able fully to ſupply 
bis wants with the utmoſt eaſe. And where the whole 
ple, from the higheſt to the loweſt orders, are able 
by 9-9 induſtry to procure themſelves, and their de- 

pendants, a ſufficient ſupport; it cannot be doubted, 
but that marriage will prevail univerſally, and families 
in general be far more numerous. It is the difficulty 


| of providing for their offspring, which alone reſtrains 


men from incurring the neceſſity of it; and the want 

and miſery which numbers of thoſe labour under, 
who have families to maintain, is the moſt conſidera- 

ble hinderance to their increſe. 

But to place beyond doubt this happy influence of 

agriculture, and the more neceſſary arts, upon the 

growth of a people; let us ſuppoſe them, from hav- 


ing been neglected, to become the general ſtudy and 


employment of a nation. Commerce not having hi- 
therto prevailed among them, or being now put an 
end to, the quantity of current money in the nation 


will remain the . 3 but the Plentifulneſs of neceſſa- 


ries 
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ries muſt be conſiderably increaſed. Now the price of 
all neceſſaries muſt principally depend upon the pro- 


portion, which the quantity of current money in a 
nation bears to the quantity of neceſſaries produced in 


it. If money increaſes faſteſt, theſe will become pro- 


portionably dearer; but cheaper, if it does not. In 
the ſuppoſed cafe therefore, tis evident the price. of 
all the neceſſaries of life muſt fall; becauſe their 


| quantity will be increaſed, while that of the current 
money remains the ſame. But every diminution of 


the price, of commodities produced by labour, muſt 
be attended with a proportionable diminution of the 


price of labour itſelf. Neceſſaries themſelves can be no 
ſooner grown cheap, but labour will be. ſo likewiſe. 
Thus every one, whoſe. induſtry is to be the ſupport of 


his family, will experience two oppoſite effects flow- 
ing from agriculture, and: the more uſeful arts, By 
the cheapneſs of every thing, that we naturally ſtand 


in need of, the ſupport of families will be rendered 
eaſier than before. But by the ſmallneſs of the price 


of labour, it muſt ſo far be obſtructed. Was the diſ- 
advantage incurred on the one hand, equal to the be- 


| nefit received on the other; tis evident, that on this ac- 
count alone, no favourable. influence could be derived 


on the increaſe of the people. But the truth of the cafe 


ſeems far otherwiſe, When the value of all commodi- 


ties as well as labour is diminiſhed, the real decreaſe of 


every man's wages can never be more than equivalent 


to the reduction, in the value, of that particular com- 


modity, which he is employed in producing. For if his 


wages ſhould not be reduced ſo much, that commo- 


dity would be dearer; and ſhould they be leſſened 


B 2 more, 
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1 more, 3 it would be ſtill cheaper. But the plentifulnefs 
ol every kind of neceſſary having reduced the price of 
all, the real diminution of the expence required to 
. ſapply the wants of a family, muſt be proportionable 
to the whole diminution of the prices of all neceſſaries 
put together. For the whole expence of life muſt de- 
creaſe, as much as the whole coſt of all neceſſaries is 
diminiſhed. The advantage, therefore, gained by 
the great cheapneſs of all neceſſaries, is equivalent to 
the decreaſe of the price of Al put together; while the 
inconvenience reſulting from the low price of labour, 
is equal only to the redu ion of that Ore, in which 
each man is employed. To attempt aſſigning the exact 
proportion, which theſe bear to each other, would be 
| an idle and ufeleſs curioſity. Whatever it may be, the 
great plenty immediately ariſing from agriculture and 
the more uſeful arts, would render the ſubſiſtence of 
families much eafier than before. 

What influence this would have, as wall on n che * 
quency of marriages, as their fruitfulneſs, is too appa- 
rent to need much inſiſting on. In all nations, where 
the employments contributing to the proviſion of food 

and neceſſaries, have been forced to give way to the arts 
of refinement and luxury; the ſtrong propenſities of 
human nature to the preſervation and increaſe of the 
ſpecies, are ſcarce allowed their due influence in any 
order of the ſociety. Among the higher ranks they are 
not uncommonly overborn by a mean avarice, and an 
ambitious vanity. The exceſſive dearneſs of all the ne- 
ceſſaries of life is a principal cauſe of the firſt; and the 
abſence of thoſe more generous and ſolid Wenn 
which nature deſigned for men, makes them fly for 
refuge 
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refuge to the trifling enjoyments of the laſt. Thus, 


while the natural affections are deprived of their proper 


ſtrength and influence, marriage will decline even a- 


mong thoſe who are well able to ſupport families, and 
the nation muſt undergo a proportionable decreaſe of 
its people. The ſame effect which avarice and vanity 


occaſion in the ſuperior ranks of life, poverty and want 


will produce, at the ſame time, among the lower. Very 
few of thoſe, who find it a matter of the greateſt diffi- 
culty to ſubſiſt themſelves, will lay themſelves under 
the additional obligation of providing for others. Nor 
ſhould it be forgot, that among thoſe who do, inſtances 


will be far from unfrequent, where their offspring has 


dwindled away for the want of every wholeſome ſup- 


port « of life. And even of ſuch of them as by chance 


arrive at maturity, no ſmall number will become the 


uſeleſs and miſerable victims of public juſtice, for 


crimes, which the ſcarcity, ariſing from the pernicious 
manners and miſtaken policy of the nation, was the 
original and true cauſe of their committing. ; 

For theſe reaſons, where the arts of refinement pre- 
vail, the ſcarcity of all things requiſite to the ſubſiſtence 


of the people will inevitably be followed by a very 


conſiderable diminution of their natural increaſe: and 


this evil muſt continually become more deſtructive, fo 


long as the works of elegance till grow in eſteem, 


Whereas, when the general induſtry is turned to the 
production of food and the neceſſaries of life, the great 
plenty produced will immediately remove the chief 
obſtacle to the increaſe of a people. Nor can its ſalu- 
tary influence ceaſe to operate, till their numbers are 


enlarged to ſuch a degree, that their whole territories, 
when 


RY 


introduce, leſs conſpicuous at this day in the cantons 
of Switzerland, 


already eſtabliſhed, next to That of increaſing the plen- 

ty of real neceſſaries, was diminiſhing the number of 
thoſe that are imaginary. And ſuch a ſpirit of fruga- 
lity, and ſimplicity of manners, will ever be the natu- 
ral conſequence of a general cultivation of the neceſ- 
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1 N certain and plentiful ſubſiſtence to no more. 
From hence may be ſeen one principal aa 


great populouſneſs of the moſt flouriſhing nations, both 
in ancient and modern times. When Egypt was ſo fa- 


mous for the vaſt numbers of its inhabitants, the pro- 


duction of what was requiſite for their ſubſiſtence was 
the chief object of their care. In Paleſtine likewiſe, ſtill 
more remarkable for its multitudes, the ſame uſeful 
labours were the univerſal occupation of the people. 
Though in ſome of the Grecian ſtates agriculture was 
not reputed an honourable employment for the Greeks 
themſelves; yet in all, they thought it worthy their con- 
- ſtant attention, and cultivated their lands to the beſt 
advantage by their {laves. And during the happieſt 


times of the Roman common-wealth, theſe ſimpler arts 


were with them alſo univerſally practiſed and eſteemed. 
Nor are their good effects, ariſing from the plenty they 


2. The ſecond general foundation of populon ſack 


fary arts. For wherever a taſte for elegance and refine-| 
ment has taken place, a conſiderable part of the people 
muſt always be employed in works of ornament and 
curioſity. They require the labour of great multitudes 
to carry them on, as well as the emulation of numbers 


to. >.Improve, and bring them to perfection. Nor, where 
> | the 
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the taſte for them prevails, can there ever-be wantin g 
incitements ſufficient to induce the bulk of the people 
to neglect the neceſſary arts, in order to purſue them; 
as the opportunities they afford for the exerciſe of in- 
genuity will procure them greater wages for their la- 
bour. It is plain therefore, that in proportion as the 
employments of real uſe and neceſſity are more uni- 
verſally followed, the arts of elegance muſt decline, 
and the objects of expence become leſs numerous, and 
a more {imple manner of living obtain through all the 
orders of a ſociety. 3 
One remarkably. fruitful ſource of a general thirſt 
after elegance, and a more expenſive way of living, is 
the vain emulation of each inferior rank of people to 
come nearer to an equality with thoſe above them. This 
it is, which at length cauſes the pageantry of life to be 
thought the moſt important end of it; and inſenſibly 


nab the moſt obvious ſuperfluities come to be re- 


carded univerſally as neceſſaries. But this emulation of 
ſhew and grandeur prevails no where with ſuch exten- 
hve influence, as in extremely large and populous citics. 
In theſe, while the immenſe acquiſitions of ſome make 
| riches: the principal object of eſteem, the wants of 
others lay them under a neceſſity of putting on the ap- 
pearance of wealth to relieve them. And both in the 
mean while muſt have their natural effects upon all 
orders of the people, in producing a ſpirit of profuſiòn 
and extravagance. By degrees the poiſon will {| pread 
itſelf to the remote corners of the nation: but the ori- 
ginal, and real ſource of it, is always ſome enormous 
and deſtructive city. Even after it has long rioted there, 


a modeſt regard to decency and ſubordination will * 
| e 


1 


8 


be preſerved i in places of leſs reſort and confuſion. 


But were agriculture, and the more neceſſary arts, 

3 8 general employment of a people, no cities could 
increaſe to fo pernicious a ſize. For ſhould any 
ſuch be ſuppoſed exiſting, it is evident that far 


the greateſt part of their inhabitants muſt be ſtar- 
ved for want of employment. A very ſmall number 


| of them would be ſufficient to cultivate all the land 


1 round them within their reach, and to ſupply the mu- 
tual wants of each other. The reſt muſt ſeparate them- 


|  felves to a greater diſtance, to ſeek for the ſame em- 


loyments; otherwiſe they could not be furniſhed with 
labour ſufficient to procure a ſubſiſtence. Agriculture 


4 Þ lays men under the neceſſity of diſperſing themſelves, 


in moderate ſocieties, over the whole country from 

which they draw their ſupplies. And by this means, it 
effectually preſerves a modeſt and due regard to the 
| ſeveral ranks and diſtinctions fo uſeful to ſociety, and 
prevents the general growth of vanity and extravagance. 


VNDior is it by any means unworthy of notice, that where 


the miſeries of want are removed, and the ſtrongeſt 
natural affections of men have liberty to exert them- 


{elves on their proper objects; the preſervation and care if 


of their offspring will be principally attended to, and 


all the trifling mbelliſhments of life much leſs en 


after and regarded. 


In the more nn times of the Grecian and 


Roman common-wealths, while agriculture was in 
_ higheſt eſteem, they were famous for moderation, 


temperance, and frugality. Theſe were then the di- 


ſtinguiſhing characteriſtics of the Grecian ſtates; and 


the Romans have left no leſs remarkable thilincrs of 
the 


(17) 
Ihe fame virtues among them. Their univerſal appli- 
s, cation to the neceſſary arts both naturally produced 
d Mitheſe effects, and enabled thoſe ſtates to provide for 
y [their continuance by ſome extremely wiſe inſtitutions. 
ar Each of them had their particular magiſtrates, who 
r= were inveſted with full power to reſtrain and pu- 
er Iniſh the vices and extravagance of every individual. 
Beſides which, both at Athens and Rome the people 
were divided by publick authority into diſtinct claſſes, 
according to the different value of their poſſeſſions; - 
by which means, the pernicious vanity of inferiors, in 
imitating thoſe above them, was effectually precluded. 
But when the refined arts had once ſupplanted the 
more {imple and neceſſary; luxury and extravagance 
became too powerful for the laws; and the cenſorial 


it dignity at Rome, as well as the power of the Areopa- 
he Igus at Athens, ſunk by degrees, and ſoon became 
id extinct. 5 : 

e. 3. The third general cauſe of populouſneſs was the 
re promotion and increaſe of induſtry ; on which the ſup- 
ft port of a whole people, and conſequently their num- 
a- bers muſt ultimately depend. No greater encourage- 


ment to univerſal induſtry can poſſibly be conceived, 
than every. one's being ſure of obtaining by it a com- 
ht fortable ſubſiſtence for himſelf and his family. And it 
I has been already ſeen, that a general application to 
1d the proviſion of food, and other neceſſaries, cannot 
in but be attended with this happy effect. From whence 
it appears, that upon ſuch an eſtabliſhment of theſe 
li- employments induſtry will become univerſal, and moſt: 
effectually promote the defired end; though the la- 
of bour incumbent upon individuals will be conſiderably 
hell © "0 leſs 
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eaſe, that a moderate pro 


n 1 18 2 
leſs 4 W The plenty that muſt enſue will 


render the ſupply of every want a matter of ſo much 
of their time and 


rains will faroiſh an ample proviſion for all their de- 


mands. And thus, both their numbers and happineſs 


will increaſe together. 
4. It was obſerved in the laſt place, that depraved 


en and a corruption of manners could not pre- 
vail at all in a nation, without proportionably pre- 
venting the natural increaſe of its peopl 


certain, that agriculture and the neceſſary arts cannot 


become their general employment, without effectually 


1 putting a ſtep to the growth: of licentiouſneſs and de- 
Et bauchery. To be ſatisfied of this, we need appeal to 


tence alone. It is notorious, that in nations, where 


the arts of refinement are in chief eſteem, and the 
manners of the people in a high degree corrupted, 


none are ſo little tainted with the general infection, 


as thoſe who follow theſe uſeful and innocent employ- 


ments. While vice. and lewdneſs, in all their variety of 


reyel in cities, and flouriſh among the votaries 


of elegance; ſimplicity of manners, and innocence of 
life, appear conſpicuous in the followers of rural and 


more ſimple occupations. There cannot be a ſtronger 
contraſt, than between tlie fraud and debauchery ſo 


prevalent in the one, and the general honeſty and re- 


gularity of the other. In cities of vaſt extent, the pri- 
vate offender is hid in the multitudes of the people: 
and while ſname and modeſty can have but little in- 


fluence there over irregular and wanton paſſions, they 


abound with the ſtrongeſt incitements to indulge them. 
But in the ſmaller ſocieties, which 3 can take place 
where 


e. It is no les 
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where the neceſſary arts univerſally prevail, the man- 


ners of individuals are unavoidably expoſed to the 
al by fs 


obſcrvatian of the publick ; and will by this means be 
reſtrained within the bounds of decency and order. | 
It appears then, that thoſe arts, by which we are 


ſupplied with food and all other neceſſaries, tend di- 


rectly to promote the populouſneſs of a nation, by 


| each of the general cauſes at firſt eſtabliſhed ; The 


plentifulneſs of every thing requiſite to the ſupport of 


life; the repreſſion of luxury; the univerſality of in- 


duſtry; and the preſervation of virtue and good man- 
ners. It is now proper to enquire, in what degree the 
arts of commerce and refinement (which include every 
other ſort of employment) are adapted to promote the 
ſame good effects. By meafuring the uſefulneſs of each 
with. the, fame common ſtandard, their real as well as 


| comparative advantages will be ſeen in the beſt light. 


1. Some. particular inſtances; there may be, where 
commerce, like agriculture, may increaſe the quantity 
of neceſſaries in a nation. And where this is the caſe, it 
mult ſo far have a favourable influence on the growth 
of the people. But the more immediate effect of it is 
the procuring a greater plenty of money. As the ge- 
neral object of the uſeful. arts is to enlarge the quan- 
tity: of all things neceſſary in themſelves; that of com- 
merce is to encreaſe the plenty of money, with which 
they may be purchaſed. The one is a truly natural, 
the other a kind. of artificial method of ſupplying 
the wants of mankind. In this particular therefore the 
real uſefulneſs of commerce, in augmenting, a people, 
will beſt be ſeen, by conſidering how far the fame end 
can be promoted by an increaſe of money. 


c 2 7 


| . 77 
The firſt and almoſt immediate conſequence of an 
- Increaſe of wealth, is a proportional advance of the 


price of labour, and all kinds of commodities. It will 


therefore be the means of furniſhing individuals with 
more money to purchaſe the neceſſary ſupplies for their 
wants, and making this ſupport at the ſame time more 
difficult to be purchaſed. If theſe oppoſite effects were 
equal, they could be attended with no influence at all 
upon the maintenance of families. But a ſimilar con- 
ſideration to that already applied to the oppoſite effects 
of agriculture, will determine with eaſe the more pre- 


valent of the two. When things grow dearer, it is ob- 


vious the whole increaſe of the price of any one's labour 
can be no greater, than the advance upon that parti- 
cular commodity, in which every man is employed. 
But the additional expence of living, incurred unavoid- 
_ ably by the ſame means, muſt be equivalent to the 

whole advance upon the price of all the neceſſaries of 
life put together. The expences of life muſt therefore 
be augmented in a much higher proportion than the 
price of labour. Hence it is evident, that the growing 
plenty of money, inſtead of rendering a ſubfiſtence 
more eaſy to be acquired, muſt make every one in 
reality poorer, whoſe induſtry is his only ſupport. For 
the more plentiful it becomes, the leſs able he will be to 
procure enough, by his labour, to ſupply his conſtant 
demands, The plain conſequence of which is, that the 
more commerce flouriſhes, and the faſter money in- 
_ creaſes, the more indigent muſt the generality of the 
people become, and the leſs able and willing to main- 
tain families. So that the increaſe of wealth in a nation, 
_ ingly conſidered, appears immediately calculated to 
prevent the due increaſe of a people, 


This 
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| This appears plainly che natural conſequence of an 
increaſe of money alone, without regarding the ſtate 


of neceſſaries at the ſame time. But when commerce 
and the arts make That more plentiful, Theſe will be- 


come more ſcarce; and their price upon this account 


likewiſe muſt riſe ſtill higher. For the numbers, which 


would otherwiſe be employed in their production, muſt 
unavoidably be diminiſhed -by as many as are engaged 
in commerce and the arts of ornament alone. The cul- 
tivation of neceſſaries falling by this means to a part of 


the nation only, the common ſtock of ſubſiſtence for the 
E whole will be diminiſhed. For thoſe who are employed 


in preparing the immediate ſupports of life, like ſuch 
as deal in its elegancies, will make their private advan- 
tage their principal aim, without any regard to the 
publick welfare. With this deſign they, will only cul- 
tivate their lands in ſuch a manner, that the ſtaple 
commodities of life may not fail of a high price, and 


a quick demand. The effects of this will be very ſen- 


fibly felt by all ranks; but while the affluent can ſup- 
port the burthen, the poorer multitudes will ſcarce be 
able to obtain a competency of the wholeſome ne- 
ceſſaries of life. So that on account of both theſe inſe- 
parable effects of commerce, (the increaſe of money, 
and diminution of ſubſiſtence) the populouſneſs of a 
nation will be conſiderably obſtructed. 


2. Of a fimilar pernicious tendency is the introduction 
of luxury and the various elegancies of life, which cannot 


but prevail, when commerce and the arts of refinement 


engage the general attention of a nation. The ſtrong in- 


fluence of faſhion, and that ſpirit of emulation which 
ſhews itſelf i in all orders of mrs; e are principles too active 


and 
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dects called in | 


queſtion. When carmerce has thrown wealth into the 
hands of many, ambition will make them defirous of be- 


ing diſlinguithed by clegance and grandeur. This will 


ll be 


followed by an affectation of the ſame expenſive enjoy- 
ments among others; which by degrees will extend to 
eech inferior order: and introduce an extravagant man- 
ner of living in all. Luxury, vanity, and avarice, ſcarce 
. ever to he ſatisfied, will ſupply the place of frugality, mo- 
deration, and contentment. And as all become leſs able 
to ſupply; their own numerous and increaſing wants, 
they will be ſtill leſs inclined to add to them the burthen 

ob providing for families, On the contrary, a very conſi- 
derable ſhare of the wealth, which might amply ſup- 
port them, will be expended on great multitudes of uſe- 
leis. ſervants, which, the. taſte for magnificence and ſhey 
Will cauſe them to maintain in perpetual: idleneſs and 
celibacy, The arts of elegance therefore cannot be much 


cultivated. in any country, without occaſioning a very. 


conſiderable. decreaſe of marriages: and, ſo long as the 
ſpirit of luxurious refinement continues, to mak its na- 
tural adyances, they muſt unavoidably become leſs and 


leſs frequent; and the numbers of the people, inſtead. of 

heing enlarged, keep continually, declining. 
3. The next point to be conſidered, is the influe 

of the commercial arts on in 


nee 


uliry. — And here they 
employment for great multitudes of people. So far as 

this particular effect is concerned, they muſt originally 
be adapted to promote an increaſe of their numbers, 
Nor is it leſs apparent, that they will in reality contri- 
bute greatly to this end, when they are the means of 
ſetting a nation to work, which had before given itſelf 


ppeat with a more favourable 


un 


N 
up to floth and inactivity. They likewiſe otcafion the 
ſettlement of a conſiderable number of foreigners in 
thoſe countries where they flouriſh;  - | 
But it may with great reafor be queſtioned, whether 
the ſame general induftry of a people proves as fdvour- | 
able to theit increaſe, when employed on the refined 
arts, as when on thoſe which are more necefſary. The 
certain introduction of luxury, and the high prices of 
neteffaries, with other no lefs pethicions effects, which 
the arts bring with them, muſt prevent that inoteaſe; 
which would otherwiſe arife from the induſtty they 
create. Though they may help to make a nation flou- 
rifh: for a long period of time, whoſe. government is 
calculated to preſerve them; they will at length be the 
certain means of their own deſtruction, as well as of 
that induſtrious diſpoſition they at firſt ſerve: to excite. 
For this cannot long ſubſiſt without moderation and 
Ifrugality to ſupport it. So that although for ſome time, 
they will be greatly inſtrumental to the increaſe: of a 
people; yet afterwards, by gradually undermining the 
publick ſpirit of activity, they will become the moſt fa- 
tal obſtacles to it; and at length remove to ſome other 
nation; which has not yet experienced the revolutions 

they every where obcaſſon - __ 
4. The prejudicial effects of commerce and the arts 
upon the moral character of a nation have been already 
ſeen in ſome meaſure, in conſidering the oppoſite good 
conſequences of the more neceffary employments. Few 
arguments are required to ſhew, that the vaſt collec- 
tions of people in one city, which thoſe arts are the ſole 
of Yoccafion and ſupport of, prove the moſt powerful en- 
1c couragements to extravagance and debauchery. They 
| | not 
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not only take away all the checks of modeſty, and fear th 
of conviction, but afford the moſt abandoned aſſociates iſ 27 
in their vices, and favourable opportunities to ſpread ſu 
and promote them. But it is not by this means alone, «, 
that the refined arts prove ſo deſtructive to virtue, and pe 
introduce an averſion to the moſt honourable and uſe- an 
ful inſtitutions. The diſſolute and debauched habits of 
2 people owe their influence, if not their being, to re- nc 
ſtraints upon the moſt natural inclinations, to luxury, m 
and to idleneſs, as well as to the prevalence of publick ar. 
| example. How theſe ſeveral: evils are connected with th. 
the arts in queſtion has been juſt made appear; and no- ;, 
thing need be faid to ſhew, that they all conſpire to tin 
make celibacy a faſhionable ſtate, and n the ge · ¶ qu 
neral object of ridicule and contempt. 71 att 
Nor let it be imagined, that the pernicious conſe- cli; 
quences of a reigning prejudice againſt it will be either I h 
fanciful or inconſiderable. The diſtinguiſhing marriage 5, 
with advantages and honours, and ſtigmatizing the neg-· ¶ am 
lect of it with loſs and ignominy, has ever been particu- I a v. 
larly attended to by the wiſeſt legiſlators. Lycurgus ap- fac 
pointed a certain age, after which it was infamous to ¶ tho 
continue unmarried; ſubjecting thoſe who did to ſhame- by 
ful penalties; and amongſt the reſt, the forfeiture of that: 
reſpect, which was due to their years. At Athens many ll the 
places of great profit and truſt required not only mar- gan 
ried men, but fuch as had children, to fill them. Nor to 
were the Romans long without a law, obliging all per- and 
ſons to marry: and when at length the married ſtate by 
was become unfaſhionable, Auguſtus attempted, tho mil 
in vain, to bring it again into repute, by all the re- Noce. 


| wards and puniſhments in his power to contrive. In WY Thi 
IHE the 


(25) 
a the earlier ages of the common-wealth, while virtue 
< and the fimpler arts flouriſhed together, few laws were 
dl ſufficient to make it prevail. But after luxury and re- 
© finement had thoroughly debauched the minds of the 
id people, the moſt admirable ſet of laws proved uſeleſs, 
e. and unable to ſupport it. | 
of ll Beſides all theſe principal conſiderations, 'it ſhould 
CE not be forgot, that whereas the moſt uſeful employ- 
ments are remarkably favourable to health; the more 
ck artificial, by producing diſeaſes peculiar to each of 
th them, tend to ſhorten the period of human life. Nor 
0˙ is the loſs of men inconſiderable, which in a courſe of 
ON time muſt be occaſioned, by tranſporting their pro- 
e ductions from one country to another. The dangers 
attendant upon long voyages, the ſudden change of 


le-W climates from one extreme to another, and an un- 


er wholeſome method of ſubſiſtence, muſt neceſſarily 
ge ſweep off great numbers, and propagate infirmities 
2- among many more. To which we may add, that, from 
u- a variety of cauſes, the proportion of deaths is found in 
fact to be conſiderably greater in large cities, than in 
thoſe moderate towns, which alone can be ſupported 
by the more ſimple employments of life. 2 75 
Upon the whole then it appears, from conſidering 
the conſtant effects of commerce and the arts of ele- 
gance and refinement, that they are far leſs adapted 
to promote the increaſe of a people, than agriculture 
and the more immediately uſeful occupations. Theſe, 
by the plenty they produce, make the ſupport of fa- 
milies incredibly eaſy ; Thoſe, from the ſcarcity they 
Joccaſion, render it difficult, and to numbers impoſſible. 
Theſe tend to confine the fanciful wants of men es 
| D e 
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e teach of the bulk of n Thoſe nereaſe 
them without bounds; and render their deſires Tring 
ble. Both originally give encouragement to induftry : 

but in the One; the certain confequence. of it will be 
univerfal plenty and eontentment; in the Other, its 

benefits will be extremely limited, both in extent and 
duration. The former employments are eminently con- 
dueive to a virtuous fimplieity of manners; The latter 
as aſſuredly beget licentious and vitiated inclinations, 
and a enn for inſtitutions the moſt ſacred and 
neceſſary to fociety. To the firſt, mankind are indebt- 
ed for vigorous health and a numerous offspring; to 
the laſt, they owe a — of diſeaſes and un- 
timely deaths. | 
A nation therefore, which i not as yet fully * 
pled, will certainly become at length more populous, 
by applying themſelves to the providing of food and 
all other neceſſaries of life, than by exerting the fame 
induſtry on commerce and the refined arts. . To render 


1 oo Ry 53 an , SE. II 


theſe really conducive to the populouſneſs of a nation, 
they muſt not be cultivated till the neceſſary em- 
plwoyments alone have had already their full effect, and 
are able to produce no further increaſe of people. This 1 
period will not arrive, till they are become ſo exceed- ; 
ing numerous, that the whole produce of the country, 2 


when cultivated to the beſt advantage, cannot afford 


—_— and certain ſubſiſtence to any more. For 
then, the fame cauſes, that at firſt produced 1. 


any increaſe of Ns, will continue to augment i 
| 4 them. | n 
But when a people are once become nearly as nu- P. 
merous as their territories can maintain, for want of 5 


ſub- 
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ſubſiſtence they can inereaſe no further (though they 


may always keep up their numbers) without the intro- 
duction of commerce and the arts of-refigement. This 
therefore, with regard ta the Populouſneſs of a Nation 
only, ſeems the proper time to introduce them. Under 
wiſe regulations they may now be made the means of 
adding much to the publick ſtock of ſubſiſtence, and 
giving roam far a ſtill further increaſe of people. And 
ſo long as the impottation of neceſſaries, and nat the 
improvement af elegance, continues the chief ohject of 
their purſuit, ſo lang they will in reality produce the 
deſired effect. But when once their natural conſe- 
quences begin to appear .(as ſooner or later they cer- 
tainly muſt).in the production of a luxurious and de- 
bau hed Wie ; the uſeful arts will quickly become in 
general deſpiſed and neglected; extravagance, ſcarcity, 
and want muſt ſoon ſucceed; and the numbers of the 
people at length decreaſe, even far below what they 
were, when commerce was firſt encouraged to aug- 
ment them. 


The ſuperior uſefulneſs of agriculture and the more 
neceſſary employments, with regard to the preſent 


ſubject, being clearly eſtabliſhed ; it becomes requiſite 


to ſhew, what laws and form of government are beſt 
adapted to ſecure their univerſal cultivation. 

Of all political inſtitutions, none ſeems more im- 
mediately requiſite for this purpoſe, than an equal di- 
viſion of lands. For as ſoon as the wants of each are 
ſatisfied, which in times of ſimplicity a very ſmall | 
poſſeſſion will be ſufficient for, there can be no farther 
inducement to cultivate more land. In this caſe there- 
fore, if the property of numbers is much larger than 
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their wants require, great quantities of land muſt re- 
main uncultivated, and a country be deprived of a pro- 
-  portionable number of inhabitants. Wherever this in- 


equality obtains, the introduction of commerce and 


elegance is the only remedy for its pernicious effects. 
Theſe, by multiplying the deſires of men, will induce 


ſuch as have large poſſeſſions to cultivate them, for the 


purchaſe of ſuperfluities; and thus create employ- 
ment. and ſubſiſtence for greater numbers than be- 
fore. But, from what has been already proved at large, 


they can never increaſe by theſe means, ſo much as 


they may, where property is equally divided, and the 
neceſſary arts principally attended to. There every 


one will poſſes and cultivate enough to fatisfy his 
demands; and the fame proviſion will remain for the 
increaſe of each ſucceeding generation, till the country 
is ſtocked with as many inhabitants as its produce can 
ſupport. _ . 


But to maintain this equal diviſion of property, tv 
important in the preſent queſtion, the laws of ſuc- 


ceſſion muſt be carefully contrived to ſecure it. 
Wherever it already exiſts, the increaſe of the people 


will be moſt effectually conſulted, by ſuch laws as are 
| beſt adapted to perpetuate to each family their origi- 


nal poſſeſſions. But where a great inequality has taken 
place, the laws of ſucceſſion ſhould have a tendency 
to divide the enormous acquiſitions already made, 
among greater numbers. And in both caſes, the right 
of primogeniture muſt be aboliſhed, and a more equal 
diviſion be eſtabliſhed between all the children of a 


From | 


From the ſtrict connexion there muſt ever be be- 
twixt an equal diviſion of property, ſupported by due 
laws of ſucceſſion, on the one hand; and the increaſe 
of a people, on the other; we may ſee further, what 
form of government is beſt adapted to make a nation 
populous. The tyrannical requires for its very being 
the greateſt inequality imaginable. It ſubſiſts but by 
the extreme indigence of the many, and the immenſe 
poſſeſſions and power of the few. Tyranny therefore 
is of all governments the moſt eſſentially deſtructive of 

mankind ; as it is impoſſible that any nation ſhould be 
populous, the very power of whoſe rulers is inconſiſtent 


with ſuch laws, as would ſecure a good cultivation of 


of their lands. In a limited monarchy, there muſt be 
lodged ſomewhere in the people, a ſufficient power to 
reſtrain the will of the prince. And in whatever order 
this reſides, there cannot but be veſted a proportion- 
ably large ſhare of property; becauſe without it, no 
conſiderable degree of power can long be maintained. 
From whence it is obvious, that all monarchies have, in 
ſome meaſure, an unfavourable influence upon the in- 
creaſe of a people; though a far leſs deſtructive one, than 
tyrannical power. On the other hand, the very being of 
republicks is founded upon a general equality of poſſeſ- 
ſions; and their duration muſt then be moſt certain, 
when this equality is beſt ſecured. In republicks there- 
fore, all the laws of ſucceſſion muſt be framed to pre- 
ſerve it; and their whole economy will have a con- 
ſtant and powerful tendency to increaſe the numbers 
of mankind. 1 | 

Hiſtory and experience confirm what has been de- 


duced from the nature of theſe inſtitutions themſelves.. 
gs Whether 


5) 
| Whether SE or Modern ines, the moſt | 
— nations have almoſt all been republicks. And [| ful 
in the common-wealths of Greece and Rome, as well N the 
as that of the Jews, all the laws af ſucceſſian were ad- fici 
mirably contrived to preſerve that equal diſtrĩbution af ¶ lou 
ꝓroperty, which had been originally eſtabliſhed among 
them. The former, with this intent preſcribed proper 
bounds to the power of making wills; limited the 

marriages- of bebelles; and * N as had no 
E to adapt thaſe of others. And Moſes was the 
author of a Gill more remarkable inſtitution, the yea 
: of Jubilee; which rendered it impaſlible for p poſſeſſion 
= to be accumulated, not only. by. *facoſſon b but even 
by purchaſe, 
In anſwer aherofor to: the. enquiry, Aber Cauſe 
principally contribute to render a {Vation populous? it 
has appeared, That the cultivation of agriculture and 
the neceflary arts alone, founded on an equal diviſion 
of property, 22 ſupported by ſuitable Ng a well 
_ conſtituted republick, is - only means capable of 
increaſing a ſmall people to the fall extent of .thok 
numbers, which their country can conveniently ſup- 
port. Yet that, after this point is gained, if the com- 
mercial and refined arts are aa an under wiſe li- 
mitations, They may augment a nation ſtill further to 
the utmoſt bounds of poſſibility. But whereas the uſe- 
ful arts will always be able to preſerve a people in the 
ſame flouriſhing — to which they have by their 
aſſiſtance 2989 thoſe of elegance and "un das 
ſooner or later, be the means of y whatever 


multitudes they may have *. 
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Tx former part of the ſubje@ having required ſo 
fall a view of the connexion between commerce and 
the increaſe of a people; few words will now be fuf- 


ficient to point out The principal Effects of the Popu- 
louſneſs , a Nation on its Trade. . 

While the numbers of a people are ſmall, in com- 
pariſon to the extent of country they are poſſeſſed of, 
it has always been found, that their employments and 
inventions continue limited to the ſatisfying a few na- 
tural wants, and the acquiring ſuch conveniences only 
as are common among themſelves. The being able to 
procute a-plentiful ſubſiſtence with great eaſe and cer- 
tainty, prevents each ſucceeding generation from at- 
tempting to ſtrike out paths unknown to their forefa- 
thers; and makes them contented with inſtructing their 
poſterity in the few uſeful arts already diſcovered. By 
this means, while a country remains but thinly peopled, 
the fruitfulneſs of its ſoil, peculiar productions, and 
other natural advantages, will be no further cultivated. 
or improved, than is requiſite to maintain its few in- 
habitants in a plain and fimple method of living. But 
when its populouſneſs is increaſed in any conſiderable 
degree, unleſs laws are interpoſed, ſome advances will. 
gradually be made towards the refinement of life and 
manners. Inſtead of continuing to follow indiſcrimi- 
nately the ſame neceſſary employments, numbers will 
begin to indulge the particular bent of their geniuſes, 
in the purſuit-of new pleafures and occupations. Cu- 
rioſity, and an enterprizing diſpoſition, will no ſooner 
have got room to act, than the manners and cuſtoms 
of other nations, within their reach, will engage their 
attention. In ſome they will immediately be — 

| wil 
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with various conveniences, "which they themſelves have p 
got yet found out, and in others perceive the want of b 
code, which they have. The deſire of adding to their n 
boo eaſe and je fee will ſoon ſet them at work to pro- pi 
= cure the former, by means of a more. extenſive culti- th 
. - vation of the latter; and thus commerce will be in- tr. 
| ttoduced among them, and owe its real origin to che ar 
= increaſe of their numbers. re 
4 The trade of the whole world may be 5 as de 
| a certain fund of employment, in which various na- T 
4 tions, according to their more induſtrious application, ſit 
1 as well as natural advantages, have poſſeſſed themſelves of 
olf different ſhares. And fince the chief commercial th. 
4 ſtates are rivals to each other in the moſt important la: 
branches of their trade; the proportion enjoyed by qu 
| each particular nation will neceffarily be increaſed or pa 
| diminiſhed, as the methods purſued by each, to main-E ga, 
W tain andenlarge it, are more or. leſs ind for that nai 
U end. Thoſe, who anſwer the intent of commerce moſt de 
eeffectually, by ſupplying the wants of others in the for 
i beſt manner, will ſucceſſively wreſt it out of the hands ma 
„ of its former poſſeſſors. This may be accompliſhed ſpe 
1 two ſeveral ways: either by bringing their reſpective the 
bl manufactures to a greater perfection, or affordin g them] cit! 
7 for a ſmaller price than their competitors. As far there -· ply 
fore as the populouſneſs of a nation can contribute to fad 
. the acquiſition of theſe material advantages, ſo far me 
„ muſt it directly tend to the ſecurity and improvement, an 
1 as well as the introduction of trade. trac 
Wo It cannot be denied, that at leaſt the trading part of con 
i mankind are ſufficiently attentive to their own private fit, 
| intereſt, to take advantage of every circumſtance for tain 
| | | pro- 
ki 
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promoting it. Hence it has been an obſervatign verifi/ 


by conſtant experience, That the fewer perſons x; 
merchandize is engroſſed by, the higher will be th. 
price demanded for it; and the more hands it falls into, 
the cheaper it will become. On this account alone, the 
trade of any nation, even in thoſe commodities which 
are the peculiar produce of the country, will naturally 
receive enlargement, and ſecurity, from every conſi- 
derable increaſe of its merchants and manufacturers. 
The general demand for things not abſolutely requi- 
ſite will be greatly checked, while the ſmall number 
of their proprietors affords an opportunity of fixing on 
them an extravagant price: but their ſale will be en- 
larged proportionably, when the production of greater 
quantities, owing to more rivals in trade, obliges all to 
part with them at a more moderate price. And in re- 
gard to the ſecurity of commerce, it is with whole 
nations, in reſpect of each other, as with private tra- 
ders: thoſe who offer their merchandize to ſale 
for the ſmalleſt price, will in time make themſelves 
maſters of the trade of the whole world, in their re- 
ſpective branches. They will even diſpoſſeſs others of 
the benefit ariſing from their peculiar commodities; 
either by working them up at cheaper rates, or ſup- 
plying the markets with ſome other leſs coſtly manu- 
factures, to anſwer the ſame ends. So that in a com- 


mercial ſtate, every augmentation of people mult prove 


an additional ſecurity as well as enlargement of their 
trade, by multiplying the number of rivals; who, to 
compenſate for the diminution of their immediate pro- 
fit, muſt ſtudy every method to render trade more cer- 


tain and extenſive than before. | 
| E When 
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When a "RE ny of people hay: produced this 


* pPoſition in a commercial nation, it will ſoon be t 
Attended. with confiderable im provements - in every | x 
branch of their former trade, and the introduction of e 
valuable manufactures before unattempted; neither of a 
Which would have ever taken place, had not the B 
growing multitude of traders firſt raiſed this enter- tl 
prizing ſpirit, and emulation among them. Manufac- re 
tures, even in their rude beginnings, are the produce of I er 
great ingenuity, and owe their improvements to cloſe | I: 
thought and ſurprifing invention. We are indebted, as cl 
well for the ſimpleſt, as the moſt uſeful productions 91 
of art, to contrivances very remote from common ap- v 
prehenſion; and the operations which many undergo fo 
before they are finiſhed for uſe, have been diſcoveries er 
of the fineſt geniuſes, and ſuch as do honour to human th 
nature. Far from being brought at once to that per- w. 
fection, which they attain to in trading countries, they n 
require many gradual improvements from the united WI 
emulation and induſtry of great numbers. And the th 
fame additional contrivances, which increaſe their real I all 
uſefulneſs and value, tend equally to facilitate their ſel 
production, and enable the merchant to ſell them for co 
a ſmaller conſideration. From all which it appears, bit 
that the more populous a nation is, and the larger ſl 
its numbers are, which apply themfelves to the pro- ſec 
ſecution of trade; the greater variety of manufactures up 
will be carried on in it; and at the ſame time that bei 
they grow more valuable 3 in themſelves, be made pro- ma 
portionably cheaper. And on theſe particulars, it ſeems | No 
evident, the duration as well as extenſiveneſs of ail at 1 
muſt i in every nation depend. BILE aaa 176 tag 
Bak = 1. 
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But ſhould” they by any means be made ſo numerous, 


that their'country will ſcarcely maintain them, or afford 


Thus we ſe " e when the popelcaiblh of 4 * 
tion is become conſiderable, though not fo great * 
require the whole produce of their lands for ſubſiſt- 

ence, trade may be carried to a very flouriſhing height, 

and become the principal employment of a people. 


= 


room for their natural | increaſe, then it will of courſe of 
engage, not only the principal, but univerſal attention. 


In the former inſtance, its origm and ſucceſs. will be 
chiefly promoted by the deſire of elegancies, and 
growing prevalence of luxury: but in the latter, as it 


will ſpring from neceſſity, œconomy muſt be both its 


foundation and ſupport. Under theſe circumſtances, its 


end being to procure the very requiſites of lite, more 
than its ornaments, trade will ever be aceompani 
with a general induſtry, and a national frugality. By 
neans of the firſt, a nation ſo remarkably populous 


will excel all others in the goodneſs, and variety of 
their manufactures; and the laſt will compenſate for 
all natural diſadvantages; by enabling them to under- 
ſell others, who, for want of equal difficulties to en- 
counter, have not inured themſelves to the fame ha- 


bits of laboriouſneſs and moderation. 


It ſeems therefore, That both the extenſiveneſs and 
ſecurity of trade muſt every where very gratly depend 
upon the populouſneſs of a nation; inaſmuch as the very 
being, perfection, and cheapneß of all conſiderable 
manufactures, have ſo intimate a connection with it, 
Nor does it appear poſſible for commerce ever to arrive 


at the utmoſt extent, to which the particular advan- 


tages of any country are capable of bringing it; un- 
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